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REVIEWS 

LONDON IN ENGLISH LITERATURE' 

This will be a most useful book. In ten chapters of some thirty 
pages each Professor Boynton gives a delightfully readable account of the 
life of London — its literary history, and the looks and ways of its people 
— in the time of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Addison, 
Johnson, Lamb, and Byron, Dickens, the later nineteenth century, and 
today. A thirty-page appendix briefly describes a list of novels which 
portray London life in various periods, and a careful index refers to these 
illustrative novels as well as to his text. There are thirty-eight illustra- 
tions, of which four are maps. 

Professor Boynton says modestly that he has written not for the 
scholar but for "students and readers," but it is surprising how much 
information he has contrived to convey in his three hundred pages of 
text, in the list of references to other works with which each chapter 
closes, and in the not-too-numerous footnotes, and how wisely and 
agreeably he has interwoven history and biography with the items of 
topographical, economic, and sociological fact which he has chosen as sig- 
nificant of the various periods. The chapters on " Chaucer's London," 
"Johnson's London," and "Dickens' London" seem to me particularly 
successful. It was a happy thought, moreover, to close with a picture of 
the huge city of today into which the London of earlier ages has grown. 
The book is one which should be in every high-school library, and which 
every teacher of English should set the boys and girls reading. Whoever 
begins it will probably continue. And if the school authorities are wise, 
not too economical, and will keep handy some of the works to which 
Professor Boynton refers, an occasional question in class or an oral report 
will lead many young Americans to a far more adequate notion of the 
capital of the English-speaking world than most of them are likely other- 
wise to obtain. 

The book is so good, in spirit and in deftness of execution, that one 
wishes it were a little better. I may specify two points. First, as to the 
illustrations, especially the maps. If I may judge from my own case, 
and that of the students I have known, the most useful illustrations of 
such a book, because most definite in their suggestiveness, are maps and 
plans. Now Professor Boynton gives only four maps: one of 1573, two 
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of 1666-67, s^fid one of 1761. Could we not have had more of them, at 
least an early nineteenth-century map, and an outline plan or two of the 
present city, to show graphically its vast growth. Some such work by 
the way as Maps of Old London (A. & C. Black, 1908) might well have 
been included in the list of reference books. The other thirty-four 
illustrations, moreover, seem not particularly appropriate, but as if 
gathered by way of afterthought. Pictures of buildings mean much less, 
to most of us, than pictures of scenes, a few of which are so well presented 
in chaps, vi and vii. Finally, it would be an aid for the unlearned reader 
if there were definite reference to the illustrations in the text. 

In the second place, one wishes for more of the specific data regarding 
the size of the city, the distribution of population, the character of 
various neighborhoods, the dress, diet, manners, of the people, in succes- 
sive periods, such as are given effectively in the first part of chap, i, and 
on pp. 153-56, 225-40, 252. Specific items as to the price of articles of 
common use: food, house furnishings, wearing apparel; w^e» the streets 
were first lighted at night; when sedan-chairs, carriages, hansoms came 
into use— such facts as those with which Besant's big formless books are 
crammed — help our young untraveled Americans to visualize the strange 
old foreign scenes and people. For these we could spare much of the 
historical matter, even such episodes, interesting as they are in them- 
selves, as the account of the South Sea Bubble, for these, and, particularly 
in the second and third chapters, for more extracts from contemporary 
records. Quotations from Macaulay, Scott, and other moderns ill 
supply the place of contemporary accounts. 

To me, moreover, it seems that the space of the last chapter might 
have been better distributed. The opening page is admirable, but much 
of what follows, treating further of the old city, of Westminster Hall, 
described already in earlier pages, the Tower, the Guildhall, together 
with the comparison of English and American business men, is less 
important at this point. Might not these pages have been better used in 
giving a fuller suggestion of the ocean of streets and buildings, the Babel 
of all nationalities and people, which make up the London of today, as 
much alive, as much the background of the English literature of its own 
time, as was ever the smaller town of the past? More of the salient 
features of the actual city might have been suggested in these pages. 
The strange ground-plan of the whole, so compact yet so open, with the 
hundreds of little local centers scattered over its 120 square miles in a 
manner unknown in our towns grown each from a single root; the net- 
work of subways and bus-lines, conveying the millions of citizens and 
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sojourners with an ease and quiet unimaginable in the noisier cities of 
America; the miles upon miles of the working-man's London south of the 
river, hardly referred to in the book; the crowded winding streets of 
Chaucer's little Deptford, for example, on a Saturday night — the out- 
lying parks, Victoria or Clapham Common, with their tens of thousands 
at cricket or tennis every summer evening; the vast population of 
foreigners, as great, nearly, as in Chicago, yet the strange silence which 
falls upon the vast area, even now, on Sunday — five or six pages of such 
matter, never so briefly sketched, especially if accompanied by an outline 
plan or two, would surely have helped our young Americans to read with 
better appreciation the bit of contemporary London literature, from Mr. 
Wells's Tono-Bungay, with which the book so fitly closes. 

Such criticisms, let me repeat, are prompted by the very merit of the 
book. No work has appeared at once so entertaining and so informing, 
for students — especially young students — and readers since Donald 
Mitchell's English Lands, Letters, and Kings. When the second edition 
which must surely come is called for, may we not hope that Professor 
Boynton will himself utilize the opportunity which he indicates in his 
preface, and himself give us the ampler volume which he will have made 
possible ? 

John M. Clapp 

Lake Forest, III. 
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